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H. Humphrey Moore and Thomas Eakins, the party making their 
headquarters at Seville, and scouring Andalusia to the extent of 
two hundred and fifty miles on horseback. Those were festive 
days. Velasquez, Ribera, Zurbaran, and Murillo, were the chief 
attractions in the galleries and churches of the Andalusian capi- 
tal. The young painters returned to Paris with golden opinions 
of Spanish Art, but, the Franco-German War having welcomed 
them on their arrival at the French capital, they separated, Mr. 
Sartain visiting in turn England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
and Italy, and driving down his stakes at Rome. After a brief 
trip to America the following spring, he went back to Paris and 
resumed his studies in Bonnat's atelier. In 1874 he spent the 
winter in Algiers with two friends, and was impressed most of all 
by the picturesqueness of the scenery and of the costumes, and by 
the salubrity of the wonderful climate, which permitted out-door 
sketching and painting in the coldest months of the year. The 
Arabic language — or at least a conversational knowledge of it — 
became one of Mr. Sartain's possessions in that distant land. 
After Algiers, Paris again, and in 1876 a short visit to the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exhibition, of the Fine Arts department of 
which his father was director. Paris once more received the in- 
defatigable traveller, and Bonnat's studio became his home for 
another year, until, in the autumn of 1877, he bade it a long fare- 
well, and started again for the land of his countrymen. Mr. Sar- 
tain now has a studio in the Young Men's Christian Association 
building, in the city of New York. 

Soon after the organisation of the Society of American Artists, 
Mr. Sartain became a member ; and, as in one sense he is a type 
of the best that the Society seeks in membership, it is worth while 
to note briefly, in the first place, that his admiration, even when a 
student, was unusual for the old masters in figure-painting, espe- 
cially for Rembrandt and Velasquez ; that is to say, he preferred 
not merely the old masters, but the most serious of them. This 
preference, however, did not displace his affection for the great 
names in modern landscape Art— for Corot, Rousseau, Jules Du- 
pre, and Daubigny. In the next place, it is to be remarked that 
his studies have made him liberal instead of sectarian ; he is not 
bound by the dogmas of any special school, nor by the methods 
of any special style. He paints after the manner of the impres- 
sionists, but he is not exclusively an impressionist. At one time 
he impastes, at another he spreads his colours thinly. At one 
time it is heads and portraits that he gives us, at another the mys- 
teries of Algerian cafe's, and the warm sunshine of Andalusian 
streets. In the third place, he is an earnest advocate of the best 
education in Art— that which will foster and develop a high and 
pure artistic taste. Mr. Sartain interests himself in the welfare of 
our Art-schools, and his experience in Europe has crystallised into 
ideas on the subject. A part of his time he devotes to the instruc- 
tion of private pupils. In Paris his work is said to have been con- 
sidered peculiarly successful in colours and in "values," using the 
latter term in its French limitation to matters of the relation of 
light and shade. The first head that he exhibited in America 
received the compliment of a purchase by Mr. Samuel Colman. 
His charming 'Narcissus,' which we engrave, is most honourably 
lodged in the gallery of Smith College, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. 

Having had occasion to write to his teacher, M. Bonnat, con- 
cerning a disputed matter in Art-education, that distinguished 



painter replied in a remarkable letter, from which we make the 
following interesting extract. The question was whether an Art- 
student's study should be chiefly from the life, or from casts ; and 
M. Bonnat, as might have been expected, is neither vague nor 
reluctant in the expression of his views : — 

"The living model!" he exclaims, fondly; "it is Nature, it is 
life, it is the beautiful, the true ! It was only by studying and un- 
derstanding Nature — the living model — that the Greeks arrived at 
perfection. If they had confined themselves to copying and imi- 
tating their predecessors, they would have produced Egyptian or 
Indian Art ; and, as every one who imitates is always inferior to 
his model, they would have produced bad Egyptian or Indian Art, 
in place of those marvellous sculptures which we all admire. 

" If they arrived at this result, it was only by a profound study 
of Nature, of man. 

" Let the student abandon himself to the study of Nature, of the 
living model. Let him analyse, and measure, and penetrate into 
its secrets. Let him study anatomy, and understand the causes 
that swell or diminish the muscles. Let him know that there is 
beauty only where there is truth. All the grand schools of Art 
— the Greek, the Florentine, the Spanish, the Dutch — all were 
inspired directly from Nature. Outside of Nature there is no 
safety." 

These admirable sentiments are a summary of the ten com- 
mandments of the law of painting. They might be inscribed in 
gold on tables of stone, and set into the walls of our conventional 
Academies. The crying evil of these institutions is their piling up 
of rules whereby it is supposed that the works of great painters 
can be repeated. When the student departs with his diploma, he 
is apt to believe himself able to accomplish anything by the use of 
the recipes that have been taught him so diligently. It is only 
after a struggle that, he at last frees himself from such trammels 
and goes direct to Nature. Sometimes he remains in bondage all 
his days. Professor Mobius, the natural philosopher, was three 
months in teaching a fish to recognise and give heed to the glass 
plate in the tank where it was swimming. His exertions were 
strenuous and patient, his success finally was complete. But, when 
the glass plate was removed, the fish was unable to unlearn what 
he had learned. How many young painters from the Academy 
schools resemble this interesting animal ! It is to Mr. Sartain's 
credit, and to the credit of the admirable French methods in which 
he was drilled, that he has begun his professional career with a 
full and thorough conviction of the usefulness and competency of 
Nature as an instructor of the artist at the beginning of his course, 
and all the way through it. Mr. Sartain's private classes reap the 
benefit of his creed, and his public performances prove the excel- 
lence of it. M. Bonnat drills this principle into the hearts of his 
pupils, and by this means saves them from the speedy extinction 
which is the fate of all mere copyists and imitators of other artists' 
pictures. 

Mr. Sartain's principal oil-paintings thus far are 'The Arab 
Sheik," the ' Head of a Nubian Girl,' ' The Arab Cemetery,' ' A 
Quiet Moment ' in the Academy Exhibition of the present season, 
and the 'Boy's Head.' His water-colours are occasional only. One 
of them, ' The Arab Cafe,' was exhibited by the American Water- 
Colour Society last spring ; another, ' The Canal in Venice,' in the 
spring of 1878. That Mr. Sartain is about to make some etchings 
of his principal works is a fact neither strange nor insignificant. 



ON THE FRAMING OF PICTURES. 



"|0 artist of rank, outside the arena of the painter, 
pleads tradition and usage against the physical 
and assthetic laws that govern his art. May we 
hope that the latter is too much absorbed in the 
many studies that lie between him and excellence 
in an art painfully destitute of guiding axioms, 
though ponderous in the volume of its literature, 
to o-ive the necessary attention required to glean the tribute of ad- 
vancement which in his as well as other departments is forced 




upon his notice by the revelations of modern' science and experi- 
ence ? We would mention an element in the atmosphere of Acade- 
mic and dilettantic circles calculated to chill the ardour of the artist 
in his youth, and defer the spirit of innovation, even when convic- 
tion prompts, till the conservatism of age brings its chronic inertia ; 
we allude to the dictum in the art of painting, reigning like an 
epidemic, which, when epitomized, says : " There is no way of at- 
taining excellence as a painter except by following with the most 
complete self-abnegation the ways of the old masters ; and works 
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like theirs cannot be produced even in that way." This blind and 
puerile spirit of copying extends beyond the canvas, and dominates 
over the framing of pictures. The colours for walls of galleries, 
anterooms, and approaches even to where pictures are exhibited, 
are subjects of earnest discussion with reference to what is most 
favourable in their effect on pictorial Art. The whole horizon of 
science and aesthetics is scoured for the discovery of reenforcing 
tints and textures to favour the desired result, the axiom of all such 
research and experiment being that every coloured surface in the 
field of vision with the picture either helps or hurts the end sought 
by the artist in his " tender strokes of Art." 

Many things of the terra incognita of the past, in Fine Art as 
in other directions, are now, like the captive lightning, brought by 
the presiding genius of modern investigation within the orderly 
purview of the eternal laws of the universe ; and the final word 
comes from the studio of the scientist which closes forever the 
egotistic clamour of Babel tones in the studio of the painter. 
Chevreuil, not being a painter, has formalised more of the practi- 
cally available science of colour for the student than the accumu- 
lated fruits of all the profession proper. 

We will assume that the leading truths of the laws of light, 
colour, and vision are known to the reader, and proceed to the dis- 
cussion of how pictures should be framed, without pausing to 
notice some one who says, " Well, everything has been tried, and 
gold frames are found to be the best," without any intelligent 
study of the things involved. The principle is well known to edu- 
cated artists, that any colour placed near a picture will affect the 
result favourably or otherwise. It is also known that light, or the 
presence of light, in any object seen will also have its effect. Thus, 
whenever the artist or picture-dealer arranges a picture to be viewed, 
he is governed by these well-established axioms. 

If an artist be asked what effect a red wall, yellow wall, or blue 
wall will have on the pictures hung upon it, when parts of the wall 
are to be seen, he will tell you at once what the result will be. 
Now, if any of the primary colours, or their relatives, be in the 
frame, the effect will be the same, intensified by the closeness of 
proximity to the pictures. These simple facts eliminating the opti- 
cal law, the question, What is the effect of a gilded frame upon a 
picture? is answered beyond peradventure. A single visit to a 
gallery of oil-paintings is sufficient to fix in the mind the fact that 
the gilded frames challenge attention more than the pictures, even 
if the latter be modern and strong in colour. Photograph the 
gallery, and the result will be the staring, glaring gilt frames ap- 
pearing stronger than the pictures, showing that the amount of 
reflected light in the frames is greater than that coming from the 
paintings, even when tested by the actinic ray ; and of course, the 
colour of the gilt surface being yellow, the effect upon human 
vision is greater. 

If a surface of subdued, modest colour, with tender gradations, 
be enclosed in a luminous and strong-coloured frame, the former 
will seem heavy and tame in effect, and the particular colour in 
the frame will reduce the power of the same colour in the picture. 
For example, if the dominant key of colour in a picture be red, 
and a dark-red frame be put upon it, the effect will be to increase 
the power of light, but to decrease the power of colour in the work. 
The same is true of each of the colours of the primary or secondary 
list, and throughout the scale. A gilded frame is a strong luminous 
yellow, and of course the effect of its presence on a picture is to 
destroy the power of the light-yellow tints of the work. 

The practical strength of the primaries in the pigments available 
to the artist is in the following order : first, red ; second, blue ; 
third, yellow. There may be dark reds or blues, but not yellows ; 
even in the prismatic spectrum yellow is the feeblest colour to the 
sense of sight, and only attains any seeming brilliancy by the pre- 
sence of the complementaries in close proximity. As the strong 
yellow colour in the frame destroys the balance of the prismatic 
harmony in the field of vision, it requires that the picture be ab- 
normally cold in colour, so as to furnish the quantity of red and 
blue needed to put the proper proportions of each colour before 
the eye, for the sensuous as well as aesthetic condition must be 
observed in a work of Art. Or, on the other hand, if the picture 
be " painted up to the frame," as the artists call it, it will be loaded 



with yellow in a degree so thoroughly artificial and aside from na- 
ture as to preclude the possibility of truth of colour in most cases. 

If the frame be plain, then the large surfaces of ormolu will give 
an intense yellow ; if the frame be filled with forms and burnished 
to avert the keen yellow effect, then the relief of light and shade in 
the frame will be so much more demonstrative than in the picture 
that the latter will seem so very feeble in its modelling of forms as 
to greatly impair the power of the work. In either case it will 
require a strong effort to avoid the garish glare of the frame, and 
concentrate the sense of sight on the enclosed space of the picture 

Of course the effect of tender gradations, having the felt power 
designed by the artist, is physically impossible by these conditions. 

The manifest disadvantages of the yellow gold frame have been 
long felt by professional artists, and various devices have been at- 
tempted to get a more consistent way of mounting a picture. In 
Belgium the system of open-work, with a dark background in the 
hollow of the frame, has been received with preference, as abating 
the broad yellow surface. 

In the pictures sent to the Salon in Paris is seen a steady in- 
crease of black, brown, and natural coloured woods used in fram- 
ing, a small strip of gilt only being retained, to mark the separation 
between the picture and frame. 

The Madonna di San Sisto, in Dresden, is mounted in a dark- 
velvet frame, instead of a gilded one ; the Madonna della Sedia, 
in Florence, by the same master, is mounted in an elaborately 
carved and gilded frame. The effect is that the comparatively 
cold and heavy-coloured work at Dresden has the appearance of 
the luminous, rich colours which are present in the Madonna at 
Florence ; while the latter seems to lack the qualities which are 
really present in it, but abated and injured by the difference of the 
framing. 

The pictures of the Fortuny scheme of colour, now so current 
in France, are simply ruined in their effect by being placed in 
gilded frames. The cold blues, greens, and purples which now 
seem to mark this class of works would undoubtedly assume much 
of the fresh realism which is designed to be represented, if com- 
mon sense would be permitted to take the place of common usage 
in the framing. 

A very serious objection to the current system of framing is in 
the fact that artists are compelled to paint pictures aside from 
their natural feeling and artistic conceptions of truth of colour. 
The writer has known more than one of the strongest names of 
the present era who have secured an excellent record of a beauti- 
ful thought, charmingly satisfactory to the artistic sense, and in 
complete accord with the canons of Art ; but when the picture has 
been " tried in the frame " it has been found necessary to alter the 
entire scheme of colour, " to adapt it " to its keen, killing yellow 
rival. Of course in such cases the pictures are generally spoilt in 
the degree that the unartistic and forced changes have been made 
in the proper expression of the theme. It would be safe to say 
that more than half of the pictures which appear cold and crude 
in public exhibitions are made to seem so by the prevailing system 
of framing. Gilded frames come to us credentialled in no way 
which entitles the usage to respect, much less our imitation. 

The frame of a picture should be so made that its colour and 
texture should support and reenforce the effect of the work of the 
artist, by rendering the force and tenderness of tint and form more 
expressive, and so quiet in general aspect as not to contend for 
distracting notice, much less for precedence. We will concede 
that a line, large enough to mark the separation of canvas from 
frame, may be of gold, from the very consideration that its pre- 
sence is so conspicuous ; but it should be very coarsely sanded, to 
avoid the flat yellow tint, and without the bevelled edge, which 
operates as a slope forming the angle of incidence with a gallery 
light, and giving a line of light stronger than anything in the frame 
or picture. Beyond this we refrain from giving a formula such as 
we think could be followed with advantage, though not from want 
of deliberate thought, fixed conviction, and ample experiment, but 
are more content to leave the axioms uttered to direct the form of 
the remedy, through the dictates of common sense, as to details, 
with those who seek the legitimate ends of Art, rather than to 
follow " where purblind practice points the way." 



